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Current Education Legislation 


Prospects for legislation on federal aid to educa- 
tion before this session of Congress are probably 
better than they have been in many years. The 
prime factor which will prevent it is the tremendous 
volume of legislation being considered and the com- 
paratively short time before Congress adjourns. 
The Senate Committee on Public Welfare has held 
sub-committee hearings. The bill (S. 472) which 
they are considering has bipartisan support and pre- 
sents a constructive first step towards putting educa- 
tion in the place it deserves in the national picture. 

In the House, hearings are underway. A bill in- 
troduced by Congressman McCowen (H. R. 2953) 
is being considered. The measure is the same as the 
Senate bill with one major exception. In order to 
win political support, as well as to meet the argu- 
ment that there is no state in the country which 
should not be spending more for education in some 
of its rural areas, the bill provides that the funds to 
be made available are to be distributed on an equali- 
zation basis provided that no state shall get less than 
three dollars per child. 

The use of this cumbersome means of taking 
state funds, passing them through the federal ma- 
chinery, and returning them to the states is not 
desirable. The justification for the use of federal 
funds at all, if we are to retain state control of our 
educational systems, is that it is necessary in those 
areas which cannot adequately finance their schools 
unassisted. This is not true in the areas which 
would be guaranteed the three dollar minimum. 

Under both these bills, states which by their own 
law can use state funds for aid to private schools 
could use the federal funds made available under 
S. 472 for the same purposes in the same propor- 
tion. Unfortunately, groups and individuals who 
believe in state control of education and who also 
believe in aid to public schools only, are caught in 
a dilemma. If we believe in state control, then we 
must allow the states to use the funds as their legis- 
latures determine. To forbid use of federal money 
for services approved by the states would mean in- 
creased federal control. 

There are a number of reasons why this may not 
decrease support for the bill in spite of the difficult 
situation it presents. 
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1. By and large the states have done a better job 
of fighting off pressure for aid to private schools 
than has the federal government, and it is not con- 
sidered likely that increased aid for private schools 
will be obtained because of passage of this bill. 
Vigilance will certainly be necessary at the state 
level, however, for any move in this direction. 

2. The bill would face still greater congressional 
opposition (in fact, almost certain defeat) if this 
states’ rights provision was not maintained. 

3. The actual results from this section will not 
be of any considerable magnitude because the amount 
of state aid now being given to private and parochial 
schools is very small, and consists only of furnish- 
ing such services as transportation or textbooks. It 
does not pay for teachers’ salaries or administration. 

We are now faced with the necessity of making a 
decision nationally as to which of these contradic- 
tory principles (aid to public schools only and state 
control of education) must take precedence to make 
it possible for us to have federal aid. If we say in 
the bill that no federal aid shall be granted to pri- 
vate schools, we would be obliged to admit at the 
same time that we favor some federal control, when 
as a matter of fact, state educational control should 
be maintained to the greatest possible extent. 


Undermining Reciprocal Trade 


A piece of legislation which has received little 
publicity will, if it passes the Congress, completely 
upset the negotiations now going on at Geneva look- 
ing toward freer and less discriminatory trade. The 
bill, as amended in the House Committee, empowers 
the Secretary of Agriculture to impose a fee of up 
to 50% of the value on imported wool or woolen 
products if he finds that such imports are interfering 
with the domestic price support program. In other 
words, if imported wool, even after paying the 
tariff, can sell at a price less than that established 
as the floor for domestic wool prices, it will be sub- 
ject to a tariff on top of a tariff. | 

The effect of such a law on the consumer is ap- 
parent. Over two-thirds of the wool we use is 
normally imported. The consumer will pay the 
additional import fee. | 

But even more serious is the effect this bill is 
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already having on the Geneva conference. Wool is a 
key product in any negotiations between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. It is the 
major export of Australia and New Zealand, and 
our hopes of securing reduction in the empire 
preference system rest upon our ability to bargain 
for such reduction with a lowered wool tariff. The 
British empire negotiators can hardly be blamed if 
they politely but firmly stalemate the conference 
until the fate of S. 814 is decided. 

U. S. wool growers are supporting the bill, since 
it will enable them to keep the price of domestic 
wool high. The interests of these wool producers, 
who supply less than 1/10 of one percent of our 
national income, must be weighed against that of 
the consumers of wool, who must number in the 100 
millions. Furthermore, the whole program of freer 
trade is jeopardized by the wool growers’ desire for 
an artificially high price. 

If this bill passes, every other special interest 
group in the country will be encouraged to draft 
a bill allowing someone to impose a fee on im- 
ports of z¢s particular product. Our negotiators, in 
such event, might as well come home, for without 
the cooperation and in fact the leadership of the 
United States, there will be no International Trade 
Organization and no cooperation for economic peace 
and prosperity. 


The New Immigration Bill 


The snail-like pace with which we are proceeding, 
if such it can be called, toward helping the million 
or more displaced persons of Europe must seem 
faltering indeed to those who are looking to us for 
aid. 

A measure authorizing U. S. membership in the 
International Refugee Organization was introduced 
in February and passed the Senate a month later. 
Hearings in the House finally began last week. 

It is essential that this international agency be 


established in time to take over from UNRRA the 
responsibility for attempting to repatriate and re- 
settle the D.P.’s. However, as expressly stated in the 
TRO authorization, nothing contained in it may be 
construed as “abrogating, suspending, modifying, 
adding to or superseding any of the immigration 
laws or any other laws of the United States.” In 
other words, if we go into the IRO we will join 
with others in attempting to find homes throughout 
the world for the displaced persons. But if we wish 
to do our part in offering a certain number of homes, 
separate legislation will be needed. 

Such a bill has been introduced in the House by 
Congressman Stratton (R., Ill.). It would authorize 
the entry into the United States of 100,000 displaced 


persons per year for four years, with preference to 


_ relatives of veterans. To be eligible for admission, 


they would be required to qualify under existing 
immigration laws as to character, guarantee of sup- 
port, health, etc. 

The bill defines “displaced person” as a person in 
Austria, Germany, or Italy who is out of his coun- 
try of former residence because of the war and who 
is unable or unwilling to return because of fear 
of persecution on account of race, religion, or politi- 
cal opinions. For the most part they are Poles, 
Baltics, Yugoslavs, Austrians and Ukrainians. Ap- 
proximately 80% are Christians, 20°, Jewish. Over 
half are women and children. 

There are many reasons why we should open our 
doors to these people. There is the humanitarian 
reason, of course. There is the fact that in helping 
to remove them from the heart of Europe we will 
eliminate a substantial source of international fric- 
tion. And there is the solidly financial reason that 
it is costing us millions of dollars to keep them there, 
while at the same time we spend ten million dollars 
to import Mexican and other outside laborers to 
augment our labor supply. 

Perhaps our Congress will lend a sympathetic 
ear to one or more of these reasons. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


Relief for War-torn Countries (H. J. Res. 153): 
As reported in the May 5 Trenps, the House cut to 
$200 million the $350 million relief fund for Austria, 
Hungary, Greece, Italy, Poland, China and Trieste. 
On May 5 the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
reported the bill favorably, restoring the full $350 
million. Any Senate floor action differing from the 
House version means the bill will be returned to the 
House for reconsideration. 


Tariff on Imported Wool (S. 814): This bill, with 
its serious implications for our Reciprocal Trade 
program, was scheduled tentatively for debate on 
the floor of the House May 16 and 17. However, 


as of the hour we went to press it had not yet been 
cleared by the Rules Committee. 


International Refugee Organization (S. J. Res. 
77): Hearings on this legislation, already passed 
by the Senate, began on May 15 before a Subcommit- 
tee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. Early 
passage by the House is needed to pick up repatria- 
tion and resettlement when UNRRA goes out of 
existence. 


Immigration: Hearings on H. R. 2910 (Stratton, 
R., Ill.) are promised this month by the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration. This bill 
has the support of the League and a great many other 
national organizations. 
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